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of examination therefore it practically confined itself, and
by general consent it was allowed to have discharged this
duty well. The list of examiners who have "beon sippcMiitod
from time to time will be found to include the most eminent
experts in science, medicine, law, literature, and philosophy ;
and public confidence in their ability and fairness has never
been wanting. It was, therefore, as an examining body
that the University was chiefly known and its public use-
fulness mainly achieved.
As a result of this experience the Charter of 1858 contained
provisions practically abolishing the exclusive connexion of
the University with the affiliated Colleges and empowering
the Senate to dispense with certificates of studentship in
the Faculties of Arts and Laws. For Medical Degree,
however, evidence of attendance and clinical practice at
some recognized medical institution was still required.
Otherwise all the distinctions of the University were hence-
forth to be obtained solely on the ground of proficiency
.as shown in examination. The actual Charter by which the
University was governed until 1900 was dated January (5,
1863. It differed from that of 1858 only in one particular,
viz., that it empowered the Senate to confer the degrees of
Bachelor and Master in Surgery. In 1867 a Supplementary
Charter conferred upon the University the power to insti-
tute special examinations for women ; and in the same
year the Reform Act gave to the Graduates the right to
send one Representative to Parliament.
In 1870 a new building in Burlington Gardens was
opened by Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and occupied by the
University until its removal to South Kersington in March,
1900.
The experiment of offering encouragement for women to
pursue a course of academic education was at first triod
under limitations which somewhat impeded its success. In
virtue of the powers given in the Charter of 1867, two
forms of certificate were offered to women, the one of General
and the other of Higher Proficiency. In the scheme for both
examinations prominence was given to those subjects which
it was presumed that women and their teachers would prefer.
The General Examination corresponded in its requirements